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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 691 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND HISTORY 

THERE are many intimations at the present time of a growing 
consciousness that "as man is an unit, all the studies which 
bear upon him and explain him must be kept together and their re- 
sults harmonized." Opinion varies widely, however, as to how this 
coordination may be brought about. The followers of Auguste 
Comte, for example, still continue in the belief that permanent rela- 
tions between sciences may be established by the logical delimitation 
of their respective frontiers, and the acceptance of the paramount 
authority of a general science to which Comte gave the name of 
"Sociology." Another view is expressed by Professor Percy Gard- 
ner. "If the question be asked," he says, "how these studies [of 
man] may be organized, the answer seems to be that as they develop 
they will organize themselves, and each branch of the tree find its 
due place." It does not seem to me that either of these modes of 
procedure is calculated to bring about the end desired, for coopera- 
tion between investigators in different fields can be obtained only 
through the recognition of a common aim and purpose. Certainly 
Comte 's hierarchical method has not unified humanistic studies; 
while the method of leaving each group of scholars to pursue its own 
way ignores the fact that the different studies of man, as at present 
constituted, display strange cleavages, due primarily to the histor- 
ical circumstances of their emergence, which militate against the 
possibility of a scientific treatment of their subject-matter. 

The unfortunate character of these fortuitous cleavages is nowhere 
more fully illustrated than in the arbitrary division between anthro- 
pology and history. Roughly speaking, anthropology and history 
are studies devoted respectively to the investigation of the activities 
of "non-civilized" and "civilized" human groups; and while it is 
perfectly true that this division represents a difference in the tech- 
nique required on the part of the investigator, it is also true that the 
longitudinal bisection thus created constitutes a fundamental ob- 
stacle to the study of man as a unit, and hence to the development of 
a Science of Man. 

That a scientific approach to the study of man is an imperative 
need at the present time is sufficiently obvious. The view I am now 
concerned to express is that this scientific foundation can only be 
constructed by full and free cooperation between the studies some- 
what vaguely designated anthropology and history, that is, by their 
joint recognition of a common aim. 

To justify this contention, it is necessary to take cognizance of 
the content and method of the two subjects. First, then, while the 
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word "anthropology" is used in a variety of senses, I shall not be 
misunderstood if I say that the anthropologist is interested in the 
entire range of the activities characteristic of such groups as are not 
included in the type of civilization which is distinctive of modern 
Europeans. On the other hand, the historian may be said to concern 
himself with these modernized peoples exclusively. 

The criticism will, in all probability, suggest itself at once that 
the historian deals only with certain aspects of the life of these par- 
ticular groups. The word "history" carries with it, in ordinary 
usage, the suggestion of a restriction of content to what we speak of 
as "political" happenings or events. Certainly the typical "his- 
tory" is limited in this respect, and unquestionably the prime inter- 
est of the historian is in political matters and affairs. Nevertheless, 
there has long been apparent a tendency on the part of historical 
scholars to transgress this narrow boundary, and to extend their 
inquiries to the religious, artistic, industrial, and social activities of 
Europeans. So while the historiographer or writer of histories holds 
to the established tradition, the historical investigator may be said to 
have arrived, however slowly, at the breadth of view that distin- 
guishes the anthropologist. We may take it for granted, therefore, 
that anthropology and history concern themselves with the entire 
range of human activities in the groups with which they respectively 
deal. 

A second difference between the two subjects should be observed. 
The typical form in which the anthropologist states his results is 
that of a detailed description of the characteristics of a particular 
group. Quite otherwise, the aim of the historian is the presentation 
of a narrative embodying what he personally regards as the signifi- 
cant or important events in the career of a particular nation. Narra- 
tive is the distinguishing feature of history ; and it is the conception 
of history as being narrative that stands primarily in the way of the 
historical investigator adopting a scientific attitude towards his 
subject. The historian hesitates to break with an ancient convention, 
and finds difficulty in bringing himself to accept an entirely new 
form of statement. Narrative is, however, a literary form, and its 
success depends not upon the care with which the details have been 
investigated, but upon the general ideas by which it is informed, its 
dramatic construction, and the depiction of character. The histor- 
ical investigator, on the other hand, ignores these aspects of histor- 
ical writing, and, putting aside all questions of scientific method, 
takes the stand that his work "has to be done in faith — in the faith 
that a complete assemblage of the smallest facts of human history 
will tell in the end." He is, in fact, in the position of asserting that 
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his neglect of scientific method is a self-denying ordinance, and, to 
all appearance, assumes that his transference of the burden of facing 
a difficult situation to some "remote posterity" is to he accounted a 
conspicuous virtue. "While, then, the historian, properly so called, 
is a literary artist, the historical investigator is content to assemble 
materials for the use of some future inquirer whose needs he is 
wholly unable to foretell. 

While this criticism of the work of the historical student is a 
mere statement of obvious facts, it may not be so readily conceded 
that the work of the anthropologist is in the same predicament. 
Nevertheless, the anthropologist, in the preparation of his descrip- 
tive monograph on this or that group, is actuated primarily by the 
idea that the most important thing to be done is to collect detailed 
information, and he would seem to agree with the historical investi- 
gator that the broader problems may very well be left to future 
generations. Meanwhile, as among historians, fashions change in 
regard to what should be observed, and no one investigator is alto- 
gether satisfied with the technical work of any other. It seems, 
then, that while there is a clearly-cut distinction to be made between 
the subject-matter of anthropology and that of history, and while 
there is a wide difference to be noticed in the literary form assumed 
by the typical statement of results in the one study and the other, 
the fundamental methodological position of the two is identical. 

There is a further distinction between anthropology and history 
which may have suggested itself in connection with what has just 
been said. This may be stated in the form that the anthropologist is 
interested mainly in the activities of living human beings, whereas 
the historian comes very near the point of priding himself upon his 
complete detachment from any present-day concerns. It is true 
that the anthropologist takes into consideration the effect of past 
events, let us say migrations, upon the present condition of the 
group he is investigating; and it is true that the historian occasion- 
ally carries his narrative down to some point within the memory of 
living men, but in the main the ease remains as stated. To all ap- 
pearance, therefore, the subject-matter investigated in each case is 
distinct. This separation becomes less marked, however, when we 
consider that the anthropologist and the historian alike are dealing 
with the activities of men who are not their own contemporaries, 
with men who are removed from them by innumerable differences in 
thought and action. In each ease, moreover, the investigator is 
actuated, it may be insensibly, by the desire to interpret the pecu- 
liarities of the modern savage or the ancient Egyptian in terms of 
modern life, to assimilate their idiosyncrasies to our own ways of 
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thinking. So, through all the work of the anthropologist and the 
historian there runs an imaginative construction of the data re- 
corded, which is in large measure unconscious. 

Now, science does not strive to eliminate the imagination, hut to 
hring the part it plays into full consciousness. In all scientific work 
the imagination is utilized, but it is also limited by being brought 
into the focus of attention. In science, the imagination is made to 
serve a purpose. This purpose, it may be said, is not the construc- 
tion of such sweeping views as characterize, for example, philosoph- 
ies of history, in which the author seeks to display the meaning of 
the whole sequence of events in past time. Nor is this purpose the 
assemblage of even the widest series of observations made by an in- 
dividual or an expedition on the mode of living and thinking of a 
particular human group. 

The service of the imagination in scientific work may be stated, 
in the first place, as the perception or devising of general problems 
for investigation. If we examine the histories of such sciences as 
astronomy, geology, and biology, during the last century, it will be 
to find that the modern period in each field has been ushered in by 
the recognition of the far-reaching importance of one particular 
problem, namely, "How have things come to be as they are?" It 
was this question that stimulated such widely different minds as 
Laplace, Hutton, and Darwin. To each of these men, there pre- 
sented itself a complicated series of facts : the universe of the stars, 
the stratification of the earth's crust, the unending diversity of the 
forms of life. Previously, innumerable attempts had been made to 
explain these phenomena by theories directed principally to defining 
the use or end for which these things had been created. In each 
case, however, an entirely new spirit becomes manifest when once 
the new question has been propounded, and when a method by which 
it might be answered has been arrived at. 

Briefly, the method of science is analysis, but it is analysis 
directed to a particular end, and that end, in the relation I am now 
discussing, is the determination of the processes through which 
things have come to be as they are. Long before the pronounce- 
ment of the nebular hypotheses or of the theory of natural selection, 
it had been recognized that the universe in which we live is "or- 
derly;" that, notwithstanding the particularity or individuality of 
every object and happening, neither objects nor happenings are 
uncontrolled in their constitution or occurrence. At an earlier 
period, this "orderliness" was attributed to the will of God; in the 
eighteenth century, it was held to be due to the operation of im- 
mutable "laws" of Nature; but to-day we merely hope to be able 
to detect in the phenomena the manifestations of definable processes. 
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It remains, therefore, for us, if we would place the Study of Man 
upon a scientific footing, to take advantage of the experience of the 
sciences of astronomy, geology, and biology. Following their ex- 
ample, what is required of us is to set up the question : ' ' How has 
man everywhere throughout the world to-day come to be as he is?" 
The answer desired will take the form of a description of the rela- 
tively constant processes through which the existing situation has 
been brought about. 

To take advantage of this experience does not imply, however, the 
adoption of the mode of procedure of the one or the other as a model. 
Indeed, the careful examination of what another man has done 
should lead one to see how his efforts might be improved upon. 
Thus, to take an example, Darwin was no methodologist ; and there 
is at least one better model to be found for the scientific study of 
how man has come to be as he is than that exhibited in the Origin of 
Species or the Descent of Man. In fact, before these very notable 
books had been published, a wholly different scheme for what we 
may speak of as the study of an evolution had been formulated by 
the students of the history of language. Briefly, the difference is 
this, that Darwin sought for a formula which would describe what 
he thought was the one process through which the successive new 
forms of life had come into existence, whereas the founders of the 
science of language had already perceived that there were at least 
three different sets of processes to be described if we would know 
how the languages now spoken on the earth had reached their present 
status. So, without putting these categories in a strictly systematic 
form, the students of language had recognized: (1) processes which 
tend to the maintenance of any language in its existing state; (2) 
processes through which every language is continuously but slowly 
modified; (3) processes through which certain languages have been 
radically changed as a result of historical events in the past. 1 The 
complexity here suggested is very different from the simplicity of 
Darwin's theory of natural selection, but this very complexity, when 
once recognized, simplifies the approach to the infinitely important 
problem presented by the question: "How has man come to be as 
he is?" 

It should now be apparent why I began by saying that the 
scientific study of man would require the full and free cooperation 
of the subjects designated anthropology and history. The complex- 
ity of modern life is so great that in considering it alone we tend 
to lose ourselves in the maze of detail, and become confused by the 
personal interest attaching to the deeds of famous men. But the 

i For further discussion on this point see the author 's The Process of His- 
tory, New Haven, 1918. 
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matter at issue is not merely the difficulty of handling great masses 
of materials; we can not assume that the processes through which 
man has come to be as he is are to be determined by any investi- 
gation, however detailed, of European man alone. If, however, we 
can determine the processes through which the "lowest" groups 
now existing have come to remain as they are, it should be possible 
to verify the operation of these processes in "higher" groups, though 
possibly in a less accentuated degree. On the other hand, we would 
not look at once to the "lowest" groups to ascertain the processes 
which have resulted in marked advancement, but for this inquiry 
we have the written records of the peoples of Europe and Asia. 

Obviously, these inquiries can not well be carried out by anthro- 
pologists alone; but history can, I think, claim to contribute some- 
thing of unique value to the investigation. So far as I can see, the 
rock on which the ship of natural selection has come to grief consists 
in the fact that the biological investigator is left without the guidance 
of actual historical dates. Suppose the biologist should be able to 
demonstrate that certain new species have arisen, under observation, 
by a process of slow gradual modification, this would not prove that 
existing species had so arisen in the past. Nothing short of actual 
historical evidence, setting forth times and places, can prove beyond 
question how species have arisen. Now, it is only in human history 
that this convincing type of evidence is forthcoming. It is only in 
regard to man that we are in a position to show positively the 
relation of advancement to specific happenings. Hence it is that the 
records of the historian offer a unique contribution to the investiga- 
tion of the processes of human differentiation. 

"We have all heard it said, times without number, that the great- 
est intellectual achievement of the nineteenth century was Darwin's 
discovery of the mode by which new forms of life had come into 
existence ; and we have heard it said that this discovery has brought 
in its train untold blessings to men through the stimulus it has pro- 
vided in biological and medical inquiries. I am very deeply con- 
vinced that any group of anthropologists and historians working in 
cooperation might speedily arrive at results, in the determination of 
how man has come to be as he is, that would constitute an achieve- 
ment in no way second to that of Darwin, and which would to at least 
an equal degree benefit mankind. The present turmoil in the affairs 
of men calls urgently for guidance that can only be achieved through 
the painstaking development of a scientific Study of Man. 

Frederick John Teggart. 
University op California. 



